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TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
AMERICAN PHYTOPATHCLOGICAL SOCIETY 
SUMMER ESTING 
SHCOR HOTEL, TOLEDO, CHIO 
JUNE 25-26, 19h2 


In the ravidly changing times participation in war emergency 
meetings should be encouraged. The summer meeting of the American Phyto- 
vathological Society is definitely a war emergency meeting. It will deal 
with "The role of plant pathologists in a war emergency program." Empha- 
Sis will be placed on activities of the Society's "War Emergency Committee." 
Everyone will be intensely interested in the progress made by this com- 
mittee, and in assisting in formulating future activities. 

Attend the summer meeting and be informed. 


June 25 

1¢:GO a.m. The role of plant patholozists in the war program. -- 
Summarized by the ‘Jar Emergericy Committee - E. C. 
Stakman, Chairman. 

1:30 p.m. Round table discussion on spray material and spray equipment 
priorities am substitute materials. (This will include 
reports by members of the Society and representatives 
of industry).-- J. G. Horsfall, Chairman. 


ee 
Ww 


Delle Demonstration of technioucs used in determining physical 
properties of dust mixtures and performance of dusting 
couloment. -- Co-chairmen, J. D. Wilson, Ohio Experi- 
ment Station, and Frank Irons, U.S.D.A., Engineering 
Laboratory. | 


7230 peme Coportunity for regicnal, or special committee meetings. 


June 26 
16:CG a.m. Discussion on extension, research and teaching policics 
during prescnt cmergency. -- Leaders: H. P. Barss, 


O. D. Burke, Stevens. 


1:3C p.m. Summary of program, policics and future activities of the 
War Exrgeney Committee. -- (Members of the exccutive 
committee in charge. 


On»vortunity will arise in various sessions for a discussion 
of ouarantines, the draft, discase surveys, and other sub- 
jects which the Yar Emergency Committee, or manbers desire. 
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CHECK LIST REVISION 
Freeman Weiss 


(RCSACEAE) 


.ROSA spp., CULTIVATED ROSES.* Upright or trailing shrubs, of which 
the principal garden types are (1) "OLD ROSES", in- 
cluding derivatives of R. gallica L., French or Provence 
rose, R. centifolia L., cabbage and moss roses, R. 
damascena Mill., damask rose, R. moschata Herrm., musk 
rose, and R. cinnamomea L., cinnamon rose; of Europe and 
W. Asia; cult. Zones IV to VI. (2) BRIER ROSES, as R. 
foetida Herrm., Austrian Brier and Persian Yellow roses, 
R. hugonis Hemsl., Hugo rose, R. spinosissima L., Scotch 
rose; of Europe and W. Asia; cult. Zones IV&V. (3) 
SWEETBRIER ROSES as R. eglanteria L., eglantine, of 
Europe; cult. Zone IV and widely naturalized in the U.S.; 
also crosses with R. foetida producing Penzance hybrids. 
(4) PERPETUAL BRIER ROSES, as R. rugosa Thunb. and hy- 

. _brids with, various other groups; of E. Asia; cult. Zones 
II and III. (5) TEA and CHINA RCSES, as R. odorata 
Sweet, tea rose, R. chinensis Jacq., China and Bengal 
roses; of China; cult. Zone VII. (6) HYBRID PERPETUAL 
or REMCNTANT RCSES (X R. BORBONIANA), including X R. 
noisettiana Thory, Noisette and Manetti roses, XR. 
borboniana Desp., Bourbon rose, which are hybrids of 
R. chinensis and R. centifolia, R. damascena, R. 
moschata and R. gallica; cult. Zone IV. (7) HYBRID 
TEA RCSES. (R. DILECTA Rehd.), derived chiefly from 
crosses between hybrid perpetuals and R. odorata; and 
also crosses between these and R. foetida producing 

; ‘the Pernetiana hybrids; cult. Zone V. (8) MULTIFLCRA 
RCSES (R. MULTIFLORA Thunb.), including garden roses 
as Crimson Rambler, and understock roses; E. Asia; 
cult. Zone V. (9)POLYANTHA (Floribunda) and BABY 
RAMBLER roses, derived from crosses between R. multi- 
flora, R. chinensis and hybrid teas. (10) WICHURAIANA 
HYBRIDS, derived from R. wichuraiana Crép., liemorial 
rose, crossed with R. multiflora and R. laevigata 
Michx., Cherokee rose; including most of the large- 
flowered climbers; cult. Zone V. (11) SETIGERA HYBRIDS, 

e.g., American Pillar, ‘derived from the native R. 

sctigera Michx., prairie rose, crossed with various 
other groups; cult. Zone IV. (12) EVERGREEN RCSES, in- 
cluding several types, as R. banksiae Ait., Banks' rose, 
R. bracteata Wendl., McCartney rose (var. mermaid), and 
R. laevigata idichx., Cherokee rose; all of E. Asia; 
cult. Zone VII. 


* Because of ‘the many and ambiguous species composing the horticultural 
roses and to some extent the native rose flora, species differentiation 
within these two groups is not attemptcd here, but the cultivated roses, 
which are predominantly derived from Asiatic and European species ere 
segregated from those indigenous to our range or naturalized here. 
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CULTIVATED RCSES -- continued 

Alternsria so. (usually reported as A. brassicae (Berk.) Sacc.,= 
A. circinans (Berk. & Curt.) Bolle), on leaves, ? leaf spot, 
Va. to Ala, & Texas, occasionally elsewhere. 

Armilil<cria mellea Vahl ex Fr., rcot rot. Calif., Miss., Oregon, 
Texas, Wash. 

Botryosnhaeria ribis var. chromogena Shear et al., canker, dieback, 
nlae, Md., Texas, Va, 

. Botrytis cinerea Pers., bud & twig blight, sometimes storage mold. 
Cosmonvolitan, 

Cercospora puderi B.H.Davis, leef spot. Fla., Ga. 

C. rosicola Pass. Conidial stage of Mycosphaerella rosicola. 

Chalaropsis thielavioides Peyronel, black mold, (Manetti mold") 
of grafts. I1l., N.Y¥., Pa. on understocks from Oregon & Wash, 

Cladosvorium sp. and C. fuscum Lk, ex Fr., leaf & bud mold. Alaska, 
Md., Minn., Miss., Texas, 

Clitocybe tabescens (Scon. ex Fr.) Bres., root rot. Fla. 

Coniosporium limoniiforme Syd., on leaves. Utah. 

Coniothyrium fuckelii Sacc. Conidial stage of Leptosphaeria conio- 
thyrium, 

C. rosarum Cke, & Harkn. (probably = C. fuckelii), graft canker, 
Calif., Iowa, Mass., Mirm., N.J., Pa. 

C. wernsdorffiae Laubert, brand canker. Colo., Ind., Miinn., Miss., 
N.Y., Texas, 

Corticium stevensii Burt, thread blight. Fla., La. 

Coryneum microstictuin Berk, & Br. Conidial stage of Griphosphaeria 
corticola. (The var. foliae Dearn, & Overh. is reported on 

eaves in N.Y.). 

Cryptosporella umbrina (Jenkins) Jenkins & Wehmeyer (Diaporthe um- 
brina Jenkins) brovm canker of canes, also on buds & flowers. 
Mase, to Fla., Texas, Nebr, & Mich.; Calif., Idaho. 

Cryptosporium minimum Leubert, canker. Oregon, Pa. 

Cucurbitaria rosae Vint. & Secc., on canes. N. Mex., N.Y. 

Cuscuta indccora Choisy and C. paradoxa Raf., dodder. Texas, Fla. 

Cylindrosporium scoparium Morgan, basal canker (crown canker). Mass. 
to Ga., Texas & I11, 

Cytospora sp., dicback. Ky., P2., Vas, Wash, 

Dermatea rosae (Sacc.) Rehm, on twigs, N.Dak. 

Diaporthe ercs Nits. (Phomopsis sp.), on canes, twigs and buds. 
Celif,, Ge., Le., lid., Mo., N.iex. 

Didymella nigrificans Karst., on canes. 

D. sepincoliformis (DcNot.) Sccc., dicback. Md. 

Divlocarpon rosee Wolf (Actinonema rosae (Lib,) Fr.), blackspot. 
General, 

Diplodia son., cankur, dicback (probably secondary). N.d. to Fla., 
Tovas & Nebr. D. natolconsis Pole-Evans, Texas; Conidial stage 
of Physalospor= spp. 

Discosia artocreas Tode ex Fr., on buds & stems, probably seprophytic. 
Le., Miss., Mo,., Ohio. 

Dothiorella sp., blossom blight, also on twigs & canes. La., Ve. 
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‘CULTIVATED ROSES continued, 


Fusarium spp., root rot, Occasional, chiefly in the South; not 
shown pathogenic, 
Gloeosporium spp., twig & cane blight, ‘Widespread, In part G. 


rosaecola Dearn, & Barth, or G, rosarum (Pass,) Grove, synonyms 
of. Sphaceloma rosarum; in. part the conidial stage of the follow- 
ing, 

Glomerella cingulata (ston.) Spauld. & Sohvenk, dieback, 


Va.. 
Griphosphaeria corticola (Fckl.) Hohn. (Coryneum microstictum Berk. 
& Br.), canker, dieback. ‘N.H. to Ala., N.Dak., Pacific North- 
west, 
Guignardia spinicola (Ell. & iv.) Lindau, on thorns. Pa. 
Heterodera marioni (Cornu) Goodey, root knot. Conn. to Fla.; iiich. 
& Nebr.; Texas to Calif. (Reports from North pertain mostly to 
greenhouse roses). 
Leptosphaeria coniothyrium (Fckl.) Sacc. (Coniothyrium fuckelii Sacc.), 
graft cankér, common .canker, sometimes leaf snot. General. 
(Leptothyrium rosarum Cke.): Pezizella oenotherae. 
‘Macrophoma Spey? dieback. Texas, Va. Conidial stage of Physalosvora 
Spe 
‘Monochaetia compta (Sacc.) Aliesch. (= M. depazeoides (Otth.) Allesch.?), 
leaf spot. Alaska, Iowa, Kans., Md. , 
Mycosphaerella rosicola B.H. Davis (Cercospora rosicola Pass.), leaf 
spot. General except possibly the far South. 
M. rosigena (Ell. & Ev.) Lindau, leaf spot. La., Md., N.J.; N.Y.; 
Canal Zone, P.R. Possibly confused with the preceding and 
not certainly distinct; anparently more southern in distribu- 
tion. 
. Myxosporium rosae Fckl. Renorted occurrences are the conidial stage 
of Cryptosporella umbrina or of Diaporthe eres. 
Nectria cinnabarina Tode ex Fr., coral spot on twigs & canes. Mass. 
to Va.; Wash., Alaska. 
Peronospora sparsa Berk., downy mildew (chiefly. on cuttings under 
glass). Me. to Fla. & Iowe; Calif. 
Pestalotia spp., associated with lcaf, stem & bud necrosis but 
probably secondary; not critically identified. P. compacta 


Berk. & Curt., Fla.; P. discosioides Ell. *& Ev., Del., iiich.; 
P. rosae Westend., N.J. to Ala. & Texas; P. suffocata Eli. & 
Pas 


Pezizella oenotherae (Cke. @& £11.) Sacc., on leaves & stems. NJ. 
to Fla., Texas & Mich. 
Phoma sop., on thorns & twigs. Widespread. Probably Phomopsis. 
Phomopsis spp., on thorns, bark & buds; associated with canker *& 
dieback, but _probably secondary. Widespread. In part Diaporthe 
eres Nits., as P.- incarcerata (Sacc.)- Hohn. 
Phragmidiym amcricanum (Pk.) Dict., rust (C,I,II,III) on lesves of 
cult. .and native roses. Me. to N.Car., Texas & N.Dak. 
P, disciflorum (Tode) J.F. James, rust (0,1) on leaves and stems, 
II & III on leaves, chiefly of cult. roses of the R. gallica 
group. Eastern States to Rocky Mts., Pacific Coast, T.H, 


‘ 
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CULTIVATED RCSES -- continued, 


Phragmidium speciosum (Fr.) Cke., rust © & I on leaves & stems, III 
on stems of cult. and native roses, . Throughout the U.S., ex- 
cept the far South. 

P, subcorticinum (Schrank) Wint., rust © & I on stems, II & III on 
leaves. Commonly on cultivated roses of the brier and swect- 
bricr groups. Revorted from all the States except the South= 
east and Southwest, and also Alaska, but Arthur (Manual of 
Rusts) gives the distribution as "northern U.S. cast ‘of the 
Rocky iits." 

Phyllactinia corylea Pers. ex Karst., powdery mildew. Wash. 

Phyllosticta spn., on lvs. P. erratica Ell. & Ev., Ala.; “P. rosae 
Desm., widespread; P. rosicola Massal, N.J. Probably spermatial 
stages of liycosohaerella, 

(P. rosarum Pass.): Sphaceloma rcsarum 

Phymatotrichum omnivorum (Shear) Dug., root rot. Ariz., Texas. 

Physalospoera fusca N.E. Stevens, on canes. Fla., Ga. 

P, obtusa (Schw.) Cke., cane blight. Conn. to Ala., Texas & Kans, 

P, rhodina (Berk. & Curt.) Cke., om canes. Fla., N.Car. 

Phytomonas rhizogenes Riker et al., hairy root. Pa., Texas. 

P. syringae (Van Hall) Bergey et shoot blight. 

P, tumefaciens (EFS. & Town.) Bergey et al., crown gall, stem gall. 
General. 

Pilobolus sp., on:leaves of greenhouse roses; suverficial but unsightly, 

“the soorangia discharged from coprophilus fungi. Occasional. 

(Pleosphaerulina corticola (Fckl.) Rehm): Griphosphaeria corticola. 

Pratylenchus pratensis (DelMan) Filip., in roots. Ohio. 

tamularia macrospora Fresen., root & collar rot. Md. 

Selerotium rolfsii Sacc., Southern blight. Fla., Kans., Texas. 

Septoria rosae Desm., leaf spot. Miss., N.J., S.Car., PR. 

Sphaceloma rosarum (Pass.) Jenkins, anthracnose. Me. to Fla., Texas 
& Kans.; Pacific Coast States. 

(Sohacropsis rosarum Cke. Z11.): Physalospora obtusa. 

Svhacrotheca humuli (DC.) Burr. and S. pannosa (Wallr.) Lév., powdery 
mildew. Germral. Following Salmon (Monograph of the Erysinha- 
ceae) rose mildew has been widely attributed in the U.S. to the 
first named sp., especially on wild roses and on the foliage of 
greenhouse roses as distinguished from that more prevalent on 
the buds & shoots of gardcn roses, Other studies indicate that 
greenhouse rose mildew is caused in the U.S. as in Europe by 
S. Dannosa var. rosae oronichine. Both S. humuli and S. pannosa 
have been authentically identified on roses in the perith:cial 
stage but most collections include only the conidial stage in 
which the two are hardly distinguishable; this’ may account for 
conflicting reports on varictal resistance. 

Valsa ambiens Pers. ¢x Fr., on dcad canes. Cosmopolitan. 

Verticillium sp., wilt. Ark., N.Y. 

V. albo-atrum Reinke & Berth. Calif., N.d., Ill. 

Chlorosis, mineral deficiency due to alkaline soil. Nebr., Texas. 
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CULTIVATED RCSES -- continued. 

Crinkle, -- virosis-like but not shown transmissible, occurring 
especially in var. Manetti and other understock roses, some- 
times in garden roses. Pacific Coast States, Texas; also Md., 
N.Y., Pa. & Va. 

Mosaic (infectious chlorsis), Rosa virus l Brierley ex Smith (Marmor 

_rosae Holmes). Chiefly on greenhouse roses in Eastern and 
Central States, sometimes on garden OSES } identified but in- 
freouent on understock and other roses in Pacific Coast States. 
A yellow variety, Rosa virus 2 Brierley ex Smith, is reported 
in Md., N.Y., Pa.I1l.,Va.and possibly (as rose viruses 2 and 3 
Thomas & Massey) also in Calif. Rosa spp. have been shown ex- 
perimentally susceptible to the viruses of anple mosaic and 
Winter's peach misaic. |, 

Pedicel necrosis (collaps e of flower stem), cause unknown. N.Y. to 
Md. & Ohio. 

‘" Root gall (in R. odorita), cause unknown, probably non-parasitic. 
Calif., Md. 

Rough bark, csuse unknevn, possibly virus. Calif. 

Speckle, -- ciiorotic flecks in leaves, cause unknown; not transmitted 
by grafting. Cccuriut especially or R. multiflora, and. some- 
times other roses. in Md., N.J., N.Y., Pa., Texas, Va. 

Streak (? veins] chlorosis), Rosa virus 4 brierley ex Smith (Marmor 
venenife:um Holmes). On various kinds of roses in hid., Ned., 
N.Y., Texas, Ve. 


ROSA spp., native to the U.S. and its possessions. Of about 15 native 
spp. of roses, only R. setigera Michx, prairie rose, 
has been used extensively in horticulture but forms 
of the following also are cultivated: in Zone III, R. 
nitida Willd., R. nitida Willd., R. suffulta Greene, 
R. virginiana Mill., R. woodsii Lindl.; in Zone IV, 
R. acicularis Lindl., R. arkansana Porter, R. carolina 
L.; in Zone V, R. californica Cham. & Schlecht., R. 
foliolosa Nutt., R. nutkana Presl, Several snp. are 
imvortant in erosion control or furnish forage and wild 
life food. The following introduced spd. have become 
naturalized: R. bracteata and R. laevigata in the 
South; R. canina, R. cinnamomea, R. eglanteria, R. 
gallica, R. micrantha and R. spinosissima in the 
Eastern States; R. eglanteria in the Pacific Northwest, 
_In the following list, the reported occurrences apply 
to several but not necessarily all of these spp. unless 
a more restricted distribution is stated. 


Botryosphacria ribis (Tode ex Fr.) Gross.& Dug. and var. chranogena 
Shear et al., canker, dieback. Md., Va. 
Cercospora sp., leaf spot. Mich. 
(C. rosicola Pass.): Mycosphaerella rosicola. 
Cryptosporella umbrina (Jenkins) Wehmeyer & Jenkins, brown canker, 
Md., Mich., N.Y., Vae, W.Va, 
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ROSA spp., native -- continued. ; 

_Diatrype tristicha DeNot. (Valseutypella tristicha (DeNot.) Hohn.), 
‘on dead stems. Calif., N.D. ars 
Dinlocarnon rosae Wolf, black spot. ‘“lidespread, but infrequent. 
Dinvlociia sarmentorum Fr., on branches. Calif. 
Griphosphaeria corticola (Fckl.) Héln., canker, dieback. N.Dak. 
Lentoszhaeris coniothyrium (Fckl.) Sacc., cariker, dieback. Va. 
liycosvhaerella rosicola B.H.Davis, leaf snot. Ga. & N.Car. to Kans. 

Wis.; Wash. 

Nectria cinnabarina Tode ex Fr., coral spdt, dieback. Alaska, N.Y. 
Peronospora sparsa Eerk., downy mildew. Calif., Texas. 
Phoma sepincola (Kickx) Sacc., on twigs. Nebr. 
Phragmidium americanum (Pk.) Diet., rust (0,I,II,III). Eastern States 

_ to ont. & Texas. 

P, disciflorum (Tode) J.F.James, rust (0,I1,II,III). I11., Kans., 
Wis. (Usually on cult. roses, occurren¢e on native spp. not 
critically confirmed). 

P, montivagum Arth., rust (0,I,II,III). 5S. Dak. to N.Mex., Ariz. 
& Wash. 

P. rosae-acicularis Liro, rust (C,I,II,III). Mich. to Colo. & 
‘Idaho; Alaska. 

P, rosae-arkansanae Dict., rust (C,I,II,IZI). to Colo. & Wyo.; 


Calif. 

P. rosae-californicae Diet., rust (G,I,II,III). Ariz., Calif., Mont., 
Oregon. 

P. rosicole (Ell. & Ev.) Arth., rust (III). Colo., Mont., Nebr. 


P. speciosum (Fr.) Cke., rust (G6,I,III). On R. acicularis. Eastern 
States to Rocky lits. 
P. subcorticinum (Sehrank) Wint., rust (0,I,II,III). Colo., Me., 
Minn., hiont. 
Phyllactinia corylea Pers. ex Kerst., vowdery mildew. Wash. 
Phyllosticta rosae Desm., leaf’ Spot. N.Y. to Fl4. & Inde; Colc. 
(P. rosarum Pass.): Sphaceloma -osarum. 
Physalospora cotusa (Schw.) Cke., on canes. Md., N.Dak., Va. 
Sphaceloma rosarum (Pass.) Jenkins; ‘anthracnose. N.Y. to Mich. & Texas; 
Oregon, 
Sphaeronemella rosae Ell. & Ev., on caneS & twigs. Md., N.J., Va. 
Sohaerotheca humuli (DC.) Burr., powdery mildew. Conn. to Va., Texes, 
Calif. & Wash. According tc Salmon, the most common sp. on 
roses in the U.S. 

S. pannosa (Wallr.) Lév.; powdery mildew. General. According to 
Salmon, S,. pannosa is infrequent among American collections, 
but this name is widely used in revorts. 

Valsa ambiens Perc. ex Fr., on dead stems. N.Y., N.Dak. 
Crinkle, cause unknown. On R. gymnocarpa and R. nutkana. Oregon, 
Wash. 


(DIVISICN CF MYCCLOGY AND DISEASE SURVEY). 
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BLUEBERRY STUNT, A VIRUS DISEASE 


R. B. Wilcox 


A disease of the swamp or high-bush blueberry (Vaccinium australe 
Small (V, corymbosum L.)), locally known as "stunt", has been under in- 
vestigation in New Jersey for several years. Microscopical examination 
and attempts at isolation have failed to indicate the presence of a 
parasitic organism. The trouble has not been corrected by the use of 
commercial fertilizers or by ap>olications of various chemicals to the 
soil cr to the foliage. 

Cuttings made from "stunted" wood have not rooted, and buds taken 
from obviously stunted canes, when set in healthy shoots, died without 
transmitting the disease. In early September, 1940, however, buds were 
taken from avparently healthy canes of slightly diseased bushes and in- 
serted into young canes of healthy plants. These produced shoots the 
following spring that showed unmistakable symptoms of stunt by July, and 
in another month the disease had anveared on non-budded shoots from the 
crowns of the stock plants. These non-budded shoots plainly showed the 
foliage and branching characters of stunt before dropping their leaves in 
the fall. 

This development of the disease in shoots originating from buds 
from diseased plants and the spread to adjacent shoots, the apparent ab- 
sence of a pathogenic organism, the failure of chemicals to correct the 
condition, and the character of the natural spread in the field, seem to 
constitute adequate evidence that the malady is a virosis. 

The general effect of the stunt disease is a reduction in the 
length and vigor of new growth, a moderate stimulation of branching, and 
the production of small unmarketable fruit. Affected bushes when normally 
pruned make very few basal shoots. It is the common vractice of blue- 
berry growers to prune back severely, even to the crown, all weak or un- 
productive bushes, in an attempt to force vigorous growth for renewal. 
When bushes infected with this disease arc given such severe treatment 
they respond by forming many weak shoots that by midsummer show a tendency 
toward cessation of terminal growth and develop branches near the tip at 
sharp angles with the stem. This stunted condition or appearance of the 
bushes has given rise to the name "stunt." On recently infected vigorous 
bushes the new shoots may attain a height of 3 feet, but in advanced 
stages of the disease they will not exceed half that height and sometimes 
will grow only a few inches. Although individual shcots of infected 
bushes may die during their first winter, the bush may live for several 
years. 


Usually from 2 to 5 of the youngest leaves of an infected basal 
shoot are pale green or yellowish at the tip and on the margins (especially 
of the distal half of the leaf), seldom between the veins. This apical- 
marginal pallor may be so indistinct as easily to escape notice, but it 
is one of the earliest and most constant signs of the disease. Less often 
the young leaves appear almost completely etiolated. There is no mottling 
of the foliage. All leaves are reduced in size to some degree, amd the 
internodes shortened. 
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Symptoms on mature fruiting canes are somewhat different. Few 
large branchés are produced, but there are likely to be many fruiting 
laterals, short, slender, and with crowded leaves, giving the plant a 
bushy appearance, Fruit buds form excent in the most advanced cases, and 
d:velop in the spring into flowers and berries; the latter cola@. normally 
but remain very small, have a characteristic, unpleasant taste, and do 
not separate easily from the stems; these berries may hang on the bush 
until after the leaves have fallen in autumn. On stunted bushes of most 
‘varieties, the foliage of mature canes by midsummer takes on a brilliant, 
orange-red coloration that versists until the leaves drop. The color is 
similar to that caused by other conditions, such as wet soil or deficiency 
of magnesium, but its locaticn in the leaf is distinctive. It apvears in 
2 long.tudinal, indefinitcly limited, bands or stripes, at or just inside 
the margin, with the central portion of the leaf (including the base and 
usually the tip) remaining green. In advanced cases of the disease the 
leaf margins may bccome necrotic and brown, with the 2 parallel red stripcs 
moved inward toward the midrib. This coloration is strikingly consyvicuous 
until fail frosts give a general reddish color to the foliage. There is 
at least cne susceptible varicty, the Rubel, on which the red color 
characteristic of stunt does not devzlon. 

There seem to be varietal diffcreneces: in susceptibility to stunt, 
but whether these are real or are due to yoigeelh or complete suppression 
of symotoms has not been determined, The econ > has not been recognized 
on the Rancocas varicty. On Rubel, the usual symptoms anpear except for 
the red color on the foliage cf matur« canes. The discase has been found 
most commonly on Cabct, Concord, Pioncer, Rubel, and Scammell, but these 
are not neccessarily the most susceptibl«. Scattcred cases have been 
found on a number cf cther commercial varieties, and on certain unnamed 
hybrids. The reaction of several recently introduced varicties to infec- 
tion is not known, 

The disease was first observed on old bushes of unnamed hybrids in 
a trial field at iWhitesbor, New Je ited and later anpeared in nearby rows 
of the Concord variety. Several miles distant, -it developed on numerous 
Ylants in arother field of unnamed parade, where the bushes were 8 years 
old and very vigorous; this is the youngest field now known to show heavy 
infection. New Jersey plantings in which stunt has become abundant nuniber 
less than a half dozen, but scattered casés fave been found in many other 
fields in the State. Stunt has been found in considerable amount in 2 
fields in orth Carolina, and to a slight extent in a third planting. It 
has been identified on bushes sent from New York State, and may occur also 
in other regions where the high-bush blueberry is cultivated. 

The means of dissemination of the disease in the field is not known. 
Attempts to transmit it by pruning shears or cther mechanical devices nave 
failed, and there is no evidence that field transmission ever occurs in 
this way. It is suspected that some insect is the vector, but nore has 
yet been identified. in a field in which some plants are known to have 
been diseased for years, new cases of stunt have developed at times on 
bushes near infected cnes, most commonly in the immediate vicinity, and 
less freauently with increase in cistance. The occasional lack of spread 
from known diseased bushes over a period of several years, and the slow 
rate of advancement in most ficlds, indicates either that a vector is not 
commonly present or that other concaitions inhibit transmission of the virus. 
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The disease has not been recognized on nursery stock, It has 
been found on very few plants that have been in the field faas short 
a time as 2 years, and has appeared mostly on mature bushes. Neverthee 
less, in spite of the difficulty of rooting cuttings from diseased wood, 
it seems probable that the disease may be carried in cuttings having 
incipient infection, and that the expression of symptoms in the young 
plants is usually delayed. It should be added, however, that the very 
early symptoms of stunt were not definitely known until the disease was 
observed in the budded plants in 19/1, and that increased knowledge of 
these early symptoms may aid in identifying the disease in younger plants 
and even in nursery stock, 

Cbservation of the development of the disease in the budded plants 
made it »vossible for the first tim: to distinguish clearly betwcen this 
and othcr blucberry troubles which have heretofore been included under 
the general name of stunt. Certain of these other troubles may prove to 
be duc to oth r viruses; some are perhaps closcly related to the disease 
under discussion; and one or two are probably genetic in character. 
Symptoms suggestive of stunt, but distinguishable from it, have also been 
induced by environmental conditions, especially by very poor drainage or 
actual flooding saxrts of fields. 

Plants infected witn sturt may live for several wowinty but in many 
cases they have deer renovecd from comuercial fields, usually after having 
been severely headed back, Buches Le cxing in strength and productiveness, 
though growing in sn wentls fevor-.ble envirerusent, can sometimes be 
invigorated by heavy pruminse: if, however, the weu.kncss is due to stunt 
infection, the heading-beck will bring out unmistakable symptoms of the 
disease in young shoots. It is now recommended that, as soon as possible 
after a bush is found to be affected with stunt, it be pulled up and ree 
moved from the field. This eradication must be one of the first steps 
in control, and should become nrogressively more effective with increasing 
knowledge of the early symntoms of the disease. Plants growing in fields 
in which stunt is known to cccur should be avoided as sources of propa- 
gating material, 

(DIVISION CF FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CROPS AND DISEASES, U. S, BUREAU OF 
PLANT INDUSTRY), 


A SUGGESTED BASIS FOR THE PREDICTION OF WHEAT LEAF-RUST 
EPIPHYTOTICS 


K. Starr Chester 


The general features of the vhenological background favoring 
epiphytetics of wheat leaf rust (Puccinia triticina Eriks. ) [P. rubigo- 
vera tritici (Eriks. & Henn.) Carl.] are well known; the details of this 
reouisite background are intricate and elusive. In this case, as with 
other plant diseases, there are doubtless many concomitant circumstances 
that have nothing essential to do with the disease ami that obscure the 
group of necessary antecedent circumstares without which serious rust 
outbreaks cannot occur, Many of the factors necessary for epiphytotic 
development of leaf rust are present in all yourst Garulont orimary ine 
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oculum, lerge acreages of susceptible wheat, a level of soil fertility 
permitting the development of susceptible types of leaf tissues, develop- 
ment of the crop at a season of the year favorable to rust activity, strong 
winds to efrect the dispersal of rust sores. Indeed, the only factors 
that fluctuate in such a way as to produce or inhibit leaf rust development 
over large wheat areas are temperature and moisture. But here we are deal- 
ing with linitless variations and combinations during the 10 .zonths in 
which winter wheat comoletes its life cycle. Doubtless the- tempcrature 
and inoisture relationships during a considerable part of this period are 
of little consequence in leaf rust epiphytology, while at other critical 
tines these factors may play an ali-decisive role in determining the out- 
come of the disease. 

Observers commonly mention as the factors primarily responsible for 
leaf rust severity: abundant incculum in the fail, a mild winter to permit 
generous survival of the inoculum, and a wet soring. These conditions 
seemed to have been met in Oklahoma in the spring of 1942. In the fall 
of 1941 leaf rust was unusually abundant. The winter was 2° warmer than 
normal, Subsoil moisture, testifying the abundance of rains, stood at 
the highest level in many years. January was warmer than normal and 
though dry was followed by normal rainfall in February. March precipita- 
tion was deficient (50% of normal) but in April, the month during which 
leaf rust commonly becomes ccmspicuous, the rainfall reached an all-time 
high total of more than 11 inches. Yet on May 1, many of the fields in 
the leading wheat areas of the State wore so lacking in rust that it was 
net nractical te collect small sancles for culturing, while in the re- 
mainder of the fields the discase was nowhcre threatening as the crop 
massed irito the heading stage, 

This anomalous situation su-rcsted the desirability of a detailed 
analysis of the rclationship between moisture ard temperature on the 
one hand and leaf rust dev.lopment on th. other, at various periods in 
the development of the crop. Data om leaf rust occurrence in Oklahoma 
were available from oublished 2nd unpublished sources, while the records 
of the U. S. Weathcr Burcau provided the necessary metcorological data. 
The study covered the 23-year period in Cklahoma from 1918 to 1941. The 
findings most rtinent to the »roblcin presented are given in Table l. 

The 23 years included @ in which leaf rust damage varicd from 
moderately severe to very severe (5% to 27% loss), 10 years with moderate 
(2 to 5%) loss, and 5 years in which the rust was negligible (0 to 2% 
loss). Ccnsidering first those years of sevcre leaf rust intensity 
(Tsble 1, upper group), a strong similarity is seen in the shenological 
conditions from midwintcr tc the end of March. In all cases the wintcr 
was mild (very mild in «il but one). In January and February of cach 
eninhytotic year orceinitetion wes noriml] or above normal. In each year 
Morch had normal or warmer than normel temperatures and precipitation 
varying from normal to execssive. The cutstendingly severe epiphytotic 
of 1938 followed an carly spring that diffcred from the others in the 
group only in the somewhat greatcr suiount of moisture both in the Jenuary- 
February period and in March. In marked contrast were the »henological 
variations in late fall «nd in April. Sevcre crxiphytotics occurred in 
crop yars in which the fall scasons end the months of April cach varic 
from very warm to cool and from very wet to very dry. 
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It is noticeable that the conditions favoring severe leaf rust do 
not necessarily include excesses of rainfall. The essential appears to 
be the avoidance of subnormal deficiency of temperature or’ precinitation 
during the critical period from December to the end of Mareh. Note that 
the eninhytotic cf 1919 and that of 1934 were in seaésons of normal: pre- 
cipitation from January to the end of March, in the one case preceded and 
followed by wet weather, in the other case preceded and followed by dry 
weather, : 

If the conditions from late winter to the end of liarch, as ‘indicat- 
ed in the table, are the essentials for epiphytotic leaf rust development, 
it should follow tht every non-epinhytotic year should be deficient in 
one or more of these essentials. Such is the case. In the group of years 
in which leaf rust was only of moderate intensity 1 essential factor, or 
occasionally 2, were lacking each year: the winter temperatures were se- 
vere, or March was either cool to cold or dry to very dry. 

The group of years with very minor rust occurrence shows even 
greater defects in the period of late winter till March. Here, in each 
case, 2 or even 3 of the essential factors are lacking. 

In these latter grouns, the weather of late fall or of April again 
bears no consistent relation to subsequent rust outbreaks. In 3 of the 
"light rust" years, April was wet to very wet and April temperatures were 
normal or warm. In the season 1922-23 conditions were very similar to 
those of some of the epiphytotic years with the one exception of the low 
tanperatures in march. This, nevertheless, aonarently sufficed to inhibit 
evinhytotic development for that year. 

On the basis of this analysis the situation in 1942 is readily ex- 
plainable. Throughcut the critical period, tenneratures were favorable 
but the greater part of the precipitation available for the 1942 crop 
came at times before and after the critical period for destructive rust 
development. During this period 2 months were notably dry, January and 
March, which, if our analysis is valid, should clearly place 1942 among 
the moderate or light rust years despite the excessive moisture and rapid 
rust develonnent in April, 

If the conditions rcouisite for eniphytotic leaf rust development 
are fulfilled 2-1/2 months before harvest and losses from the disease are 
thereafter relatively independent of weather, it should be possible to 
predict on Merch 31, in the latitude of Cklahoma, the a proximate crop 
damage to be expected by harvest time in June. This could be done cither 
by observation of the rust severity at that time or by danalysis of the 
weather record from December throuch March. For other latitudes corres- 
yondingly earlier or later dates would arply. That such predictions 
would be useful should be evident to those crop observers who, in 193%, 
narticivated in the contradictory forecasts on leaf rust damage vhich 
were not resolved until harvest was weil under way. To be sure, it would 
be impossible for preventive measures tc intervene as late as 2-1/2 months 
before harvest, but the predictions would be carly enough in years cf se- 
vere enpiohytotics to allow a reduction of loss by harvesting the wheat 
for. hay ard planting corn, sorghums, or cotton to replace a potentially 
ruined wheat crop, Such predictions would also aid in stabilizing the 
reactions of the stock mri:ct to overoptimistic crop forecasts. 


‘ 
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It is admitted that an analysis such as the present onc is handi- 
capped by many factors, such as thc inadequacy in past years of data on 
rust prevalence, the former tendency to underestimate leaf rust losses, 
and th. variation in weather and rust from one vart of a State to another. 
Morcover the entire character of leaf rust epiphytology may differ from 
one vart of the United States to anothcr, owing, for cxamplc, to the 
greater importance of northward-borne spore showers in the Northern 
States than in the Southwest where leaf rust regularly overwinters in 
large amounts, or to differmces between spring end wintcr wheats. 

The writer would be very much interested in learming wheth-r this 
analysis of leaf rust coiphytology apncars to be anplicable in other 
States than Cklahoma. For 2 basis of comarison the dates mentioned in 
this account should be corrected by cmounts indicated in U.S. Dept. Agre 
Cir. 183 ("Seedtime and harvest," 1922). For cxemmle, April 1 in Ckle- 
homa should be cemparcd with May 1 in Iowa and southern Minnesots or 
with the iniddle of harch in north-ccntrel Texas. 

(OKLAHCi'A AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, STILLWATER). 


WHEAT LEAF RUST AND CTHER GRAIN DISZASES 
IN OKLAHCiiA IN 1942 


K. Starr Chester 


In the fall of 1941, leaf rust of wheat (Puccinia triticina) 

(P. rubigo-vera tritici] was excvedingly abundant in Oklahoma and kansas. 
_The wintcr was relatively mild and the rust could be found sporulating 

at all times. An abundance of inoculum was available Miarch 1. The month 
of Merch was abnormally dry, and the rust made very little progress until 
early in April when abundant rains were expericnceed. 

In Ckleahoma, April 1942 hes been the wettust April on record, thc 
precipite tion being in the ncighborhcod of 11 inches. During the month, 
ficlds in the vicinity of Stillwatcr showed a repid increase in the amount 
of leaf rust. On April 28, a field of Turkey wheat on the Experiment 
Station farm was so heavily rusted at heading time that the plants will 
be oractically defoliated in ariother 10 cays. 

Because of this alarming development, it was felt desirable to se- 
cure further information from the main wheat-producing areas of the State. 
On April 3C and May 1 a survey tri>v was made, following the route Still- 
water-—Perry--Tonkawa--Pond Creek=--Enid--El Reno--Edmond--Guthrie-- 
Stillwater. Fields were sampled every 5 miles. It was surprising, con- 
sidering the abundant April rainfall, to find that leaf rust was extremely 
scarce throughout 211 of this area except in the immediate vicinity of 
Stillwater. In many fields it was impractical to collect enough rust for 
greenhouse culturing. Fields of Tenmarq wheat were vnractically rust-free, 
and »~lants of the more susceptible varieties ordinarily showed but a very 
light sprinkling of rust on the lower leuves and little or none at all on 
the urxsermost 2 leaves. hich of the foliage, however, was mottled with 
chlorotic areas, internreted as inci>vient rust lesions, canable of pro- 
Cucing a considerable sun ly of inocilum for Northern areas within the 
next 1C days. 
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On the average, this wheat is in the boot stage or just heading, 
although a few fields were still in the jointing stage and Early Black- 
hull wheat was past blossoming stage. 4 

There was little indication cf other contagious disease. Speckled 
leaf blotch (Septoria tritici Desm.) was present but in relatively small 
amour on the Lowest leaves and occas sionally causing brilliant yellow 
lesions on the foliage. Small amounts of leaf rust (Puccinia anomala 
Rostr.) were found on barley, and in the two or three rye fields encour 
tered, the rye leaf rust (Puccinia disversa Eriks.) (P. rubigo-vera 
secalis (Erikss.) Carl.] was quite abundant. No crown rust or. stem rust 
has been secn or renorted thus far, 

On 1, br. W. M. Csborn forwarded specimens of wheat representa- 
tive of the lcaf rust infestation in the vicinity of Lawton, Oklahoma. 
The leaves bore scattcred oustulcs of an intensity estimated at 25%. 

Mir. Csborn mentions that rust rene pte nt has been inhibited until the 
oast 10 days, during which time it } been favored by abundant rainfall. 
No stem rust was reporte od from La: ie 

On May 2, Mr. V. C. Hubbard of the Woodward, Cklahoma cxperiment 
station, also forwarded soccimens of wheat rather lightly rusted. He 
ig remarks that the disease has bowen quite inactive until the past 2 
necks, and the wheat is sufficiently adveneed that serious damge from 
ee rust is not cxpeted. Mr. Hubbard indicctes that the situation in 
the Panhsndles of Oklahoma and Texas is simil:r to that about Woodward. 

The searcity of leaf rust following an cxtramely rainy month of 
Avril suggested that March precinitstion am tomncratures of winter and 
carly spring arc of much greater imortance in wheat leaf rust epiphytol- 
ogy thon the weather of April, the ronth during which the rust commonly 
bccoms most aonarmt in Oklahoma. This observation suggested a phenolog- 
ical anslysis of leaf rust ovtbrvaks in coast years. Such an analysis has 
been made and fully suvports the vic th t so far as Oklahoma is concerned, 
the weather from Avril 1 onw rd has vory little to do with the destructive- 
ness of lesf rust in anv given yesr. 

- (OKLAHG:.A AGRICULTURAL EXPT} RT ENT STaTICN, STILLWATER). 


ADDITICNAL REPCRTS CN DISHASES CF SMALL GRAINS 


CEREAL RUSTS IN KANSAS: This spring in north-cmtral Kansa 
hes bccn the nverest "normal" thet the writcr remembers. There have been 
no sudden severe freezes or frosts following long periods of warm weather 
during which nlent growth came on too rapidly. Although the winter was 
mild, normslly cold weather persisted wcll into March and preventcd plants 
coming out of dermncy too soon or too repidly. While rainfall is bclow 
normal for the first 4 months of the ycar in the vicinity of Manhattan, 
there still is an abundance of moisturc in the soil. In the western part 
of the State more rain hes follen then ct Manhattan. Rains ranging from 
1/2 inches to more than 2 inches fcll in .xost parts of the State lest 
weekcnd. A total of 59 inch was rcecived here, 

Leaf rust [Puccinia rubigo-ver: tritici] of wheat overwintered in 
frir sbundeance as far north as Monhettean, but there ms been almost no 
natural increase owing to low night tomncrature,. 
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Tra»oing cof rust sores was stxrted on April 1 and some 
of both leaf rust and stem rust are b 
nave been low. 


SHores 
cing tranved. The numbers to date 
Reports fran Texas indicate that leaf rust of wheat 
crown rust [P. coronata] of oats, and stem rust [P. graminis] on both 
wheat and oats are plentiful in the lcwer Rio Grande Valley and around 
San Antonio. The damage to small grains caused by greenbugs in north- 
central Texas and south-central Cklahoma may reduce or delay the north- 
ward migration of cereal rusts this year. (C. ©. Johnston, Division of 
Cereal Creons am Diseases, Bureau of Plent Industry. April 22). 


GRAIN DISEASES REPCRTED FRCM CALIVORMIA: April, to date, has 
cold 2nd unusually precipitation totaling 3.32 inches. Scald 
[Rhynchosvorium secalis] on barley and septoria [S. tritici] on wheat 
are severely damaging leaves of susceptible va ieties. Oat stem rust is 
the onlv rust sufficiently abundant Locally to be threatening at this 
time, Lodging will probably be severe. 

Barley strive [Helminthosnoorium gramineum], which was only rarely 
encountered from 1937 to 1940, is "on the loose." One-third of the 
fields examined on a tri» over Yolo County last week showed more than 1% 
diseased plants and several more then 10%, even thougn olants were gen- 
erally not sufficiently developed to sive full exnression to the disease. 
(C. A. Suneson, Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases. April 14) 


WHITE RCT OF ALLIUM IN LOUISIANA 


On tiarch 19, 1942, white rot, caused by Sclerotium cenivorun 
Berk., Was fcund on shallot plants (Allium escalocnicum) on e farm in 
the outskirts of the town of Convent, St. dJumes Parish, Louisiana. This 
s the first authentic record of the disease in this State. A few days 
latcr it wes also found on garlic (AlLium sativum) and cnion (Allium 
cepa) on the same farm. Specimens of the infected shallots were sent to 
J. C. Walker, who verified the diagnosis. — 

Later cbservations showed that the white 
be limited in the vorincinal shallotegrowing ar 
farms within some 10 miles of the tovm of Convent. tes minor infection 
was found near Union, Ascension Parish, only a fev miles from the infec- 
tions around Convent. Just how long the disease may have been vresent 
in this arca is not ‘mown. Cne farmer said he had scen it for several 
vears. His descrintion of the discase and how it soread er agi that 
he was probably correct in his statcma:t. One farmer said his shallots 
had been cying all during the past wint.r, but he had an var why paid 
little attention to the disease condition am had not reported the 
trouble to the plant patnclogists. 

While the disease was quite severe in the infected arcas, it had 
apparently not spread to any very great cxtcnt. On the fam where in- 
fected onions were foind there were only a few discased plants in the 
vegetable garden. The infected shallots were found in a nearby plot of 
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possibly 3 acres. ‘A row of gerlic planted among the shallots was almost 
wiped out by the disease. Infected garlic plants were, found on 2 other 
farms, the disease there having been very destructive on both garlic and 
shallots. Some areas were found in which all the plants were killed 

while around the edges cf the infected areas there were, plants in various 
stages of decay.” Altogether the known infected fields comprised an area 

of some 15 acres on 4 different farms. Observations indicated that the 
disease might be equally severe on garlic or shallot when grown in infested 
soil. No intensive survey was made of the shallot, garlic, or onion- 
growing sections of the Staté, but some representative fields were examined 
in the area extending from Angvla, some 60 miles above Baton Rouge, down 
the Mississippi River to Laplace and com Bayou Lafourche as far as 
Schriever,. 

White rot caused some concern among onion growers and plant path- 
ologists in this country about 20 years ago following the description of 
the disease in Eurove by Walker (6). According to Walker it was wide- 
spread in western Eurove and in certain onion-growing sections caused 
serious damage to onion, leck, and zerlic. Later Walker (7) mentioned 
that only two authentic reports had been made of white rot in the United 
States, on garlic and onions in Oregen in 1918 and on onions near Norfolk, 
Virginia, in 1923. A third authentic report of the disease in America 
was made in 1925 by Valleau (5), from Ke ntucky. 

In 1926 Walker (8) vnublished studies on the effect of scil tempera- 
ture and soil moisture on white rot of sultiple onion, Welch onion, and 
garlic. He found that the disease develcned best at comparatively low 
temperatures, 10° - 20° C., at 20° ard 22° C. there was a marked reduc- 
tion in infection, and at 24° C. or ~bove the disease did not develop. 

His earlier observations in Eurone indicated that white rot was most 
destructive during the carlier vortion of the growing season and that 
its orogress was checked by the warmer midsummer weather. Walker's 
tests also indicated that a moisture content of about 40% of the water- 
holding cepacity-of the soil was most f-vorable for the developmnt of 
the 

In 1925 MeWhorter (4) reported the recurrence of white rot of 
shallot near Norfolk, Virginia, in new land. The shellot sects had come 
from Louisiana, and he inferred that the disease might have been brought 
in on the infected sets. Wingard (9) in 1930 reported an attampt-=to 
control white rot in the ficld in Virginia. The plot consisted of about 
one-fourth acre in which the onion bulbs were treated with formaldchyde 
before planting, one row being left as a control. There were practically 
no healthy onions in the entire plot at the end of the scason, these in 
the treated row being as badly discascd as the ones that were not 
treated. Wingard thought that infcction probably came from the garden 
and remained on the farm several years. 

In 1936 Edson (2) quoted a revort from the New Jerscy Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Department of Plant P atho logy, that "White rot 
(Sclerotium cepivorun) was sceverd in cnc ficld in hew Jorsey. It occurs 
in. several scctions of thc Statc but is not generally distributed." In 
1938 Gardner (3) reported its occurrence on garlic in California in one 
ficld in San Mateo County, and in ansther olanting in San Bnito County.* 


* [Also, in 194C, C. E. Scott reported its occurrence in Mendocino 
County on onion - PDS] 
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Cook (1) in 1939 again reported having rvecived 2 specimen of white rot 

of onion from Warwick County, Virgiric. The onion was taken from a ficld 
just across the road from the farm where mapaeneiy d found the discase in 
1924-25. No onions had been grow cn this farm for 15 years, but at the 
time the specimen was sent in 75% of the pare were badly affected. In 
recent years there Inve not been many reports of white rot, am anparently 
it has not become so widespread and destructive as had been feared. 

The white rot disease is potentially a very serious disease of 
garlic, onion, and shallot in Louisiana. These crops are all frormn 
during the winter and spring seasons when temperature conditions are 
favorable for the development of the disease. Sclerotia are ».roduced in 
large numbers on the infected plants. Most of these plants die and are 
left in the fields, and as they disintegrate the sclerotia are left in 
the soil to serve as a source of infection. The sclerotia in the infected 
soil may be carried from one field to another, cr to different parts of 
the same field on farm imnlements, or on the feet of livestock or work- 
men. According to Walker (7) the funzus is known to live for several 
years in the soil without the presence of the host plant. The disease 
may also be introduced to uninfected areas by the use of infected shallot 
sets or garlic cloves for planting. Thus there are numerous possibilities 
for the spread of white rot in the shallot and garlic-growing sections of 
southern Louisiana. 
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WETTABLE SPERGON NCT EFFECTIVE 4S A SURFACE DISINFECTANT 
OF SWEETPCT..TOES USED SEED 


H. T. Cook and L. L. Harter 


O. H. Elmer (PDR 26 (2): 44-46. 1942) called attention to the 
possible value of Spergon for treating sweetnotato "seed" before bed- 
ding and sugsested that other investigators test it for this purpose. 
Accordingly Wettable Spergon was included in tests that were being con- 
ducted at the Virginia Truck Experiment Ststion in an effort to find a 
suitable substitute for the standard corrosive sublimate treatment used 
successfully for the last 30 years, but not now practical because of 
the high cost and scarcity of mercury. 

Since the primary purpose of treating sweetpotato seed is to pre- 
vent infection by black rot [Caratcstumeila fimbriata] spores frecuent ly 
present on the surface, »reliminary tests were conducted in the labora- 
tory to determine whether or not “Iettable Spergon and certain cther 
materials, compared with corrosive sublimate, would prevent infection. 
Sweetpotatoes were peeled and cut into cubes that were dipped in an 
agueous susoension of dry, vowdered, black-rcot infected sweetpotato 
tissue, The cubes were treated in the various chemical solutions and 
then nlaced in senarate moist chambers and incubated at room temperature 
for 1 week. The untreated check was soaked in a volume of water coual 
to the volume of the treating sclutions used. 

Wettable Spergon was used in these tests at concentrations of 2, 
L, and 6 ounces in a gallon of water; corrosive sublimate at 1-1000. 

In the first test the sweetnotato cubcs were merely divped in the Spergon 
solution for about 1-1/2 minutes; in the others they were soaked for 10 
minutes. In all tests treatment wth corrosive sublimate was for 10 
minutes, The results are given in the following tablo. _ 


Growth of black rot fungus on treated sweet 


Treatment jotato cubes 
ist test end test 3rd_tcest 
Check (untreated) Abundant Abundant Abundant 
Corrosive sublimte None None None 
* Spergon 2 02. - 1 gal. Moderate Abundant Abundant 
Spergon oz. - 1 gal. Mod crate Moderate Abundant 
Spergon 6 0oz.-- 1 gal. Slight lioderate Abundant 


* Concentration used by Elmer as a div. 


Since Wettable Spergon failec to control black rot even when the 
secd was soaked in the strongest solution, it does not appear to be a 
suitable material for treating sweetpotatoc seed for disease control. 
Some of tne other materials used in these preliminary tests controliecd 
bl-ck rot as cffectively as the standard corrosive sublimate treatment 
and their cffeet cn syrout vroduction is now being tested. Because of 
the oresent cmergency the complete results of those tests probably will 
be published as soon as thcy are comolcted early in June. 
(VIRGINIA TRUCK EXPERIMENT STATION, NCRFCLK; AND DIVISICN CF FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLE CRCPS AND DISEASES, U. S. BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY). 
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DISEASES IN CIGAR-WRAPPER TOBACCO PLANT BEDS IN FLORIDA IN 1942: 
Downy mildew (Poronos) por: tabacina) appeared this season, and 
caused slight damage in a few comsercial beds. Two new spray materials 
tried at Quincy, Florida, anveared promising for downy mildew control 
when avplied twice a week. Ferric dimethyl dithiocarbamate (du Pont's 
IN-870 A3), 1-1/2 pounds ver 100 gallons, gave excellent control, a 
little better than cuprous oxide-cottonseed oil emulsion; leaves sprayed 
with this new material were much darker green than unspra’ed leaves. 
Tetrachloro-para-benzocuinone (U. S. Rubver Company's Svergon), paste 
form, 40% active ingredient, 4 pounds per 1C0C gallons, gave good con- 
trol, about the same as cuprous oxide-cottonseed oil emuision. The 
disease appeared in the plots 4 wee!s after spraying was started and 1 
week before the first transplanting. There was no evidence of plant in- 
jury by the new materials, except slightly yellowish blotches on leaves 
bearing a heavy black ceposit of the du Pont material. Plants sprayed 
with both materials lived well when transplanted in the field. 

Black-leg (Bacillus aroideae Towns.) [Erwinia] killed 10% of the 
plants in a 5000-sq. yd. commercial bed. The stand was extremely thick, 
and following a heavy rain on Avril 15, patches of plants becane in- 
volved in a wet, slimy rot, ccllaepsed and turned black. This is apparent- 
ly the first record of the occurrence be black-leg in plant beds in 
Florida. (Randall R. Kincaid, North Florida Exneriment Station, Quincy, 
Florida). 


PINK ROCT CF SHALLCTS IN LCUISIANA: Pink reot, Phoma terrestris, 
was anvarently the most serious disvase affecting shallots during the 
latter nart of the growing scason. In Preeti on ran as high as 5% in some 
fields, and voractically no fields wer y ec of the discase. The 
diseased dlants were stunted the tins of t ss were yollow. and 
the root systems were ocorly develoned. host he pink-roet infccted 
plants were too small ard unsightly tc be sold E. C. Tims. Louisiana 
Agricultural Exoeriment Station, Baton Rouge) 


RICAN PHYTOPATHOLCGICAL SCCIETY EMERGENCY COMMITTEE CN PLANT 
DISEASE | PROBLEMS: In the A.A.A.S. Builctin for May (1 (3):12-19) J. G. 
Leach names the members of this comaittec and states th problems that 
face it. 


APRIL 


(U. S. Department of Commerce, Weather Bureau, Weekly weather 
and Crop Bulletin for the week ending May 5, 1942). 


Except very locally, the temoerature for April averaged above 
normal in 211 sections of the country, as shown by Figure 1. East of 
the Rocky liountains the vattern was quite similar to that for the pre- 
ceding month. While the :nonthly means for April were slightly above 
normal and somewhat higher than for harch in the Southern States, central 
and northern sections had abnormally warm weather ith plus anomelies 
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Shaded portions show 
cxeess (+) 
Unshadcd portions show 
deficiency (-) Set 
Lines show amount of excess or deficicncy. 
Figure 1. -- Departure of ean Temperature from the Normal for 
April 1942. 
) 190 
Shaded vortions, 
norm: 1 or above. 
Unshaded »xortions, below 
norm] - 
Lines show percentage of normal. 
Figure 2. -- Percentage of Normal Precipitation for April 1942. 
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ranging mostly from 4° to 11°, comoarszble with those for March. West 
of the Rockies temperatures averaged slightly above normal, except 
locally, in contrast with decidedly subnormal values ast month in much 
of the area, 

While the temperature anomalies for the 2 months were ouite simi- 
jar, the precinitation pattern, see Figure 2, was markedly at variance 
in several respects. lhiarch was decidedly dry in a large southwestern 
area and much wetter than normal in most of the Atlantic States, while 
April had abnormally heavy rains over avproximately the same southwestern 
section and one of the driest Aprils of record in much of the East. In 
the Atlantic area the scanty rainfall extended from New England south- 
werd and southwestward to northern Florida and Mississippi with practi- 
cally all stations renorting less tran half the normal rainfall and some 
having less than 10 percent of norna 

The following summary affords an indication of the extent of the 
drought and a comoarison with previous records in some areas. At Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, jt was the dricst April since the beginning of the 
record in 1847; 2t Baltimore, Maryland, the monthly total, 0.88 inch, 
equeled April 1922, the previous dricst since 1869; Washington, D. C., 
the driest in 95 years; Richmond, Virginia, the driest of rccord, the 
next dricst being Avril 1888 with more then twice és much rainfall; 
Charlotte, North Carolina, the sccond dricst of record; both Savannah, 
Georgia, and Jacksonville, Florida, the driest in 50 years; and Birming- 
hem, Alabama, and Chattanoog2, Tennessee, the driest of record. While 
northern Florida was very dry, extreme southern Florida had heavy rains; 
Miami reported 13.62 inches, by for the greatest April rainfull of record. 

Between the Nississinni River and Rocky Mountains there were a 
couple of restricted sections, Iow. “nc xtreme southern Texas, with 
markedly deficient rainfell, but elsewere the smounts were much above 
normal, cspecially in the Southwest where a large area had from two to 
four times the nermal amount of rain for the month. At North Platte, 
Nebraska, it was the wettest Avril since 1875, while Pueblo, Colorado, 
Dodge City, Kensas, end Ft. Worth, Tuxas, all hed the second wettest of 
record, In the far West, eine a had « decidedly wet month, but rain- 
fall was below normnl in the Pacific crea north of California. 
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